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in drawing the two lenses apart. We may, I think, prophesy 
that these two functions will secure the organ against disappear¬ 
ance. W. E. H. 


Allow me, asa wearer of the modern style double eye-glass, 
to point out to Prof. Marcus Hartog that the knob on the distal 
frame owes its survival to its utility. Though no longer of 
service as a lock on a folder, it yet serves to lay hold of when 
drawing the frames asunder to put on the nose. It is one of the 
drawbacks of the modern eye-glass that it takes both hands to 
fix or remove. C. Mostyn. 

, National Libera! Club, Whitehall Place, S.W., January 4. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE AINU 4 

TVJR. A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR, grandson of the 
poet, and himself a talented artist, recently made a 
remarkable journey round the island of Yezo, and up 


many of its large rivers, repeating Captain Blakiston’s 
route in 1869 so far as regards the north-east and west 
coasts, but supplementing that traveller’s journey along 
the whole east coast and in the interior. He travelled 
alone, with practically no equipment except for 
painting; and during five months he lived almost 
exclusively with the Ainu, even sharing their food.. 
He visited in this way nearly every native village 
in Yezo, and estimates the total number of pure¬ 
bred Ainu now on the island at about 8ooo, while 

1 “Alone with the Hairy Ainu ; or. 3800 Miles on a Pack Saddle in Yezo, 
and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands.” By A. H. Savage Landor. (London : 
John Murray, 1893.) 


the Japanese estimate of the whole Ainu population, in¬ 
cluding half-breeds, is from 15,000 to 17,000. Mr. 
Landor gives a lively and straightforward account of his 
journey, illustrated by numerous portraits, pieces of 
landscape, and drawings of houses and implements, 
which is replete with incidental information as to the 
ways of the primitive people and the minor adventures 
of the road. No European has previously covered so 
much ground in Yezo, and we are surprised at the 
modest size of the volume in which so many fresh observ¬ 
ations are recorded for the first time. The geographical 
results of the journey were communicated, shortly after 
his return, to the Royal Geographical Society, and pub¬ 
lished, with a map of the island (reproduced, with some 
additions, in this volume), in the last part of the Society’s 
“ Supplementary Papers.” We are not aware that the 
anthropological data have yet been submitted to 
specialists, but we feel confident that they will assist 
notably in forwarding our knowledge of the difficult 
problems of Ainu ethnology. The 
author as an artist has a keen and dis¬ 
criminating eye for form and colour, so 
that his observations carry much more 
weight than the chance remarks of 
most non-scientific travellers. It seems 
a pity that some of the portraits are not 
reproduced in colour, and we trust that 
an effort will be made to secure for 
anthropological collections some of the 
original pictures, which we understand 
are still in Mr. Landor’s possession. 

In the course of the narrative a 
chapter is inserted on the Koro-pok- 
kuru, or early pit-dwellers, the sup¬ 
posed aborigines of Yezo ; ten chapters 
at the end are devoted to Ainu archi¬ 
tecture, art, and graves, Ainu heads 
and their physiognomy, movements and 
attitudes, clothes, ornaments and tattoo¬ 
ing, music, poetry and dancing,, 
heredity, crosses, psychological observ¬ 
ations, physiological observations, 
pulse-beat and respiration, odour of 
the Ainu, the five senses, superstitions, 
morals, laws and punishments, marital 
relations and the causes that limit 
population. 

These and an appendix giving mea¬ 
surements of the Ainu body constitute 
a definite addition to science, which 
loses but little of its value through being 
expressed in popular language. Indeed, 
it is a matter of some importance that 
such facts should be disseminated by 
a book which, altogether apart from 
its intrinsic value, will be widely read 
on account of its fascinating human 
interest. 

The illustrations which we reproduce 
are extremely characteristic portraits, 
showing admirably the hairy character 
of the men, and the well-known fashion of tattooing 
a moustache on the women. 

The average measurements of ten pure Ainu (five men 
and five women) of Frishikobets, on the upper Tokachi 
river, were as follows :—Height, 62J inches for men, 
58$ inches for women ; length from tip to tip of fingers 
with arms outstretched, 654 inches for men, 61J inches 
for women ; chest measurement, 37^ for men, 34^ for 
women. The pure Ainu physiognomy is described as 
follows :—“ When seen full-face the forehead is narrow 
and sharply sloped backward, the cheek-bones are pro¬ 
minent, and the nose is hooked, slightly flattened, and 
! broad, with wide, strong nostrils. The mouth is generally 
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large, with thick, firm lips, and the underlip well 
developed. The space from the nose to the mouth is 
extremely long, while the chin, which is rather round, is 
comparatively short and not very prominent. Thus the 
face has the shape of a short oval. The profile is con¬ 
cave, and the mouth and eyebrows are prominent .... 
In the supraorbital region the central boss is extremely 
well marked ; also the brow ridges, which, however, are 
slightly less conspicuous than the central boss. The ears 
are usually large, flat, and simply-developed.” Mr. Landor 
shows, by a series of detailed contrasts, that the pure 
Ainu has no similarity whatever to the Mongolian type. 
The colour of the skin he found to be light reddish brown. 
The eye is particularly contrasted to the Mongolian eye, 
having a similar form and setting to that of North Euro¬ 
peans, while the iris is light brown or dark grey—rarely 
black or dark brown, except in the case of half-breeds. 
The eyes are very expressive, and show the emotions in 
an interesting way. In adults the hair is black, wavy, 
and inclined to form large curls ; children have lighter 
hair, and in the north-east of Yezo several men were seen 
with reddish hair and beard. Mr. Landor never saw the 



pure Ainu laugh, though on one occasion he induced a 
man to “roar” with surprise and delight. The various 
emotions are expressed by slight changes of posture or 
gesture, but the Ainu do not care to show their feelings ; 
they have no sense of shame, and even fear appears 
hardly to be known. 

The women do most of the hard work, but the men 
when hunting can walk forty miles a day without fatigue, 
although they usually prefer to ride, ponies being plenti¬ 
ful and of a good breed. In moving a load or heavy 
object the Ainu never push, but always pull towards them. 
They appear to use the feet and toes very freely to help 
their hands and fingers, and they readily employ their 
teeth, preferring to pull with the teeth than the hand when 
an unusually heavy haul is necessary. The whole ap¬ 
pearance struck Mr. Landor as exactly like the recon¬ 
structions of the primitive man of northern Europe, and 
many of their movements recalled those of the anthro¬ 
poid apes. 

In sexual matters the Ainu appear to have no definite 
rules, but a form of endogamy is common, which scarcely 
differs from promiscuity. The people are extremely 
filthy, both in their persons and in their huts, the pre- 
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valence of insect parasites being remarkable. They seem 
to have an acute sense of smell, distinguishing between 
the odour of an Englishman and a Japanese, but oblivious 
to their own very marked perfume—an intensified form 
of the “peculiar odour of an uncleaned monkey’s cage.” 
The sense of touch is singularly defective, and even when 
the extremes are painful, they cannot distinguish the 
sensation of heat from that of cold. Their hearing is 
very acute. 

Mr. Landor is severe on those writers whose imperfect 
acquaintance with the Japanese half-castes on the 
southern coast has led them to theorise on Ainu religion. 
He acknowledges only “ a rudimentary kind of totemism ” 
in connection with the bear festivals, and “ a certain 
amount of fear and respect for anything that supports 
their life or can destroy it.” 

In every respect the new observations now published 
make the Ainu appear to be the most primitive of 
primitive races in the northern hemisphere. The author 
brings forward reasons which led him to believe that the 
Ainu, coming from the north of Asia, and possibly of 
the same stock as the North Europeans, conquered and 
dispossessed the Koro-pok-kuru who had come to Yezo 
from the Aleutian Islands and were akin to the Eskimo. 

H. R. M. 


THE PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE BY 
BACTERIA} 

T HE diffusion of bacteriological knowledge amongst 
the general public is already beginning to affect 
the patent list, and numerous inventions which the world 
is at present asked to take advantage of claim to have 
some special efficacy in regard to micro-organisms. The 
pamphlet before us is intended to introduce to public 
notice one of these bacteriological inventions in a field 
which has already exercised the ingenuity of many 
inventors—both professional and amateur—viz., the 
purification of sewage. In this case the invention is 
called the “ cultivation filter-bed,” and the inventor is Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff, whilst the investigation of its efficiency 
has been made by Dr. A. C. Houston. The new process 
of treatment consists essentially in passing the sewage up¬ 
wards through a filtering medium 14 inches in depth, and 
composed of successive layers of flint, coke, and gravel. 
To quote the words of the report, “the rationale of this 
system of sewage disposal seems to depend on the fol¬ 
lowing well-recognised truths :— 

“ 1. That bacteria under favourable conditions are 
capable of indefinite multiplication. 

“ 2. That bacteria exist in sewage which are capable 
of peptonising solid organic matter, or, in other words, of 
preparing it, by a process comparable to that of digestion, 
for its final disintegration. 

“ 3. That in nature the purification of the refuse of the 
organic world is effected by the life-history of these or 
similar micro-organisms.” 

Having thus learnt what the nature of the method of 
treatment is—viz. upward filtration without aeration, or,, 
in other words, putrefaction, we turn in the next instance 
for information as to the effect of this treatment. The 
report contains a number of analytical tables, but not 
one of the analyses shows us the composition of the crude 
sewage, and consequently the numerous analyses of the 
effluent furnish no data whatsoever as to the purifica¬ 
tion effected. Turning to the analyses of the effluent, 
however, we are not surprised to learn that it has 
generally an unpleasant odour, whilst the albuminoid 
ammonia in an average sample was ri part per 100,000 
but why this should be regarded as “ very small,” we are 

1 “Report upon the Scott Moncrieff System, for the Bicteriological 
Purification of Sewage.” By Alex. C. Houston, M.B., D.Sc. Edin. 
(London : Waterlow Bros., 1893.) 
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